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THE Committee of Underwriters of Chicago, having con- 
trol of the Patrol service, have investigated the charges 
preferred by R. S. Critchell against Superintendent Bull- 
winkle, and the result seems to be satisfactory to both par- 
tie. The charges would probably never have been made 
but for the personal ill-will each apparently bears the other, 
and it is unfortunate that the trouble could not have been 
amicably arranged without dragging in all the underwriters 
of the city. Mr. Critchell’s grievances were more of a pri- 
vate than a public nature, and meddlesome persons seem 
to have fanned the flames of his anger for the purpose of 
making a sensation and a scandal, if possible. The report 
of the committee is much like the Scotch verdict, which 
found the prisoner not guilty, but recommended him not 
todosoagain. In the judgment of the committee, the 
Superintendent was not guilty of any neglect of duty, but 
had treated Mr. Critchell with discourtesy on one or two 
occasions. No censure of the Superintendent is made be- 
yond such as is contained in a statement of the facts, nor 
is any suggestion made as to a change in the management 
of the Patrol. The matter has excited far more attention 
than it was entitled to; it should have been settled pri- 
vately, long ago, and never have been allowed to get into 
the papers. Superintendent Bullwinkle is an excellent 
officer and an enthusiast in his business, whom the under- 
writers could ill-afford to lose. 





THE underwriters of St. Louis are making desperate war 
on Chief Sexton, of that city, with a fair prospect of hav- 
ing him removed from the head of the fire department. 
The chief is a veteran fireman, fully imbued with the dash 
and enthusiasm of the old volunteer days. It is alleged 
against him that he is too fondly wedded to the old style 
of fighting fires to accept all the improvement in methods 
and apparatus that have been made of late years, and that, 
consequently, the fire losses in St. Louis are much greater 
than they should be. A year or more ago, much opposi- 
tion was made to his reappointment, but then the under- 
writers seemed divided in sentiment, and he was nominated 
ané confirmed by the City Council. Now the underwriters 
generally are opposing his appointment for another term, 








and the Mayor has accordingly sent in the name of Assist- 
ant Chief Frost to be chief of the fire department. Although 
there is some objection to any change being made, it is 
probable Frost will be confirmed. One of the complaints 
against Sexton is that he keeps a number of drunken men . 
on the force, which is singular, if true, for Sexton himself 
has never tasted either liquor or tobacco, and frequently 
delivers temperance lectures. He is a genial, courteous 
gentleman, and personally has hosts of friends. But some- 
thing more than good fellowship is required in the fire 
service to-day, and the men at the head of the departments 
must keep fully abreast of the progressive spirit of the age. 
Chief Sexton may be sacrificed to this spirit, but he will 
still retain the friendship of all who know him. 





LAST week we printed a communication from A. T. 
Wood, of Salt Lake City, formerly of Denver, denying that 
he had ever done any business for the Realm Insurance 
Company of London, for which company he advertised 
himself as agent in this country. The Realm was a wild- 
cat concern, that never had any substantial backing, 
and is now, while yet an infant, in the hands of a liquida- 
tor who is winding up its affairs. While Mr. Wood, who 
was its general agent, denies ever having done any busi- 
ness for it, it is nevertheless true that some of its policies 
were issued in this country, and the holders of them have 
been making anxious inquiries regarding the present status 
of the company. Mr. Wood advertised widely for business, 
seeking it in States where he had no lawful right to do 
business, and if he did not obtain any, it was because the 
insurance press and the insurance officials were too quick 
for him. But it is singular that policies in a company that 
he claimed to represent in this country should have been 
issued without his knowledge. Will Mr. Wood please tell 
us how he is progressing with the Midland Insurance Com- 
pany of Salt Lake? In what States or Territories is 
it authorized to do business? How much capital has it, 
and how is it invested? Although we have already adver- 
tised Mr. Wood considerably without compensation, we 
will cheerfully give him space, without charge, if he will 
tell us all about the Midland, of which he assumes to be 
president. 





IN our issue of July 26 we printed a letter from Sheppard 
Homans, the well known actuary, in which he said that he 
neither endorsed nor approved the management of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. He had, how. 
ever, as he stated, approved the theoretical plans submitted 
to him for the government of the Association, but that 
this could not honestly be construed as an endorsement of 
the Association. Alluding to this letter editorially we inti- 
mated that the Association was using Mr. Homans’ letter 
in an unwarranted manner. In this issue we print a letter 
from E. B. Harper, president of the Association, enclosing 
a second letter from Mr. Homans to an agent of the 
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Association, September 19, 1882, wherein he speaks of it 
as “the best of its class” and predicts for it “a large 
membership and a brilliant success if the management is 
as good as it promises to be.” Mr. Harper claims that 
this letter was an endorsement not only of the plans of the 
Association but of its management, and that he was fully 
justified in publishing in his advertisements and circulars 
the statement that Mr. Homans endorsed the Association. 
The interests of legitimate life insurance do not require 
that the assessment plan should be misrepresented in any 
particular, and we therefore give space to Mr. Harper’s 
reply to the letter of Mr. Homans printed by us. The 
letter to Mr. Sherman was a private one, and, naturally, 
more unrestrained than an official letter, but Mr. Homans 
can hardly be held responsible for changes made in the 
constitution and by-laws subsequent to the date of his 
letter. These changes permit the officers to charge against 
assessments for death claims various items in the way of 
taxes, legal expenses, and costs of collecting these funds. 
The claim this Association makes to public patronage is 
that it treats all assessments as sacred trust funds to be 
used solely in the payment of death claims and to create 
the special reserve funds. 





THE new Aqueduct Board has finally organized and 
entered upon its duties. The plan for constructing a new 
dam, reservoirs and aqueduct, as approved by the Board 
of Public Works, was submitted to the aqueduct commis- 
sioners last week, and, as it is probable that this plan will 
be adopted essentially as prepared, we print it in full in 
other columns of this issue. Commissioner Dowd made 
an important suggestion at the meeting last week, which, 
if adopted, would tend to allay the apprehension felt by all 
of an impending conflagration hanging over the city. The 
water supply at present is limited to the capacity of the 
existing aqueduct, which can carry but 90,000,000 of gal- 
lons daily, an amount scarcely equal to the daily consump- 
tion. As a consequence, there is never an accumulation in 
the reservoirs equal to what it should be. If an accident 
to the aqueduct should occur, or if there should be a large 
fire, the peril would be greatly increased by the small sup- 
ply of water on hand. The proposed new aqueduct can- 
not be completed under six or eight years, and meantime 
the city is liable at any time to experience a water famine. 
Mr. Dowd offered a resolution instructing the engineers in 
charge to ascertain what would be the expense of con- 
structing a temporary wooden flume on the line of the 
existing aqueduct of sufficient capacity to furnish all the 
water required to supply the regular demand and to pro- 
vide an abundance for fire purposes. He seemed to be of 
the opinion that it could be built for about $50,000. If 
it cost twice that sum it would be a good investment, 
provided the additional supply could be so distributed 
throughout the city as to be readily available for fire extin- 
guishing purposes. It would be worth more than that in 
removing apprehensions that now exist even if the addi- 





tional supply should never be utilized. The city certain] 
needs more water at once; there are daily complaints ps 
of an insufficient supply for ordinary purposes, and these 
complaints will increase from year to year until the new 
system is completed. If it is practical to remove this Cause 
of complaint by expending a few thousandsof dollars, even 
for a temporary structure, it should be done. The urgent 
necessity for an increased supply being acknowledged, and 
the danger of temporizing with perils that threaten such 
widespread destruction being recognized, there should be 
no hesitation in applying the remedy. It is more than 
probable that the construction of the new works proposed 
will consume more time than is now expected, and that 
nearer ten than five years will elapse before water will flow 
through the new aqueduct, and this is by far too long to 
wait for the relief that is needed now. If the temporary 
flume is found to be feasible, we hope to see it constructed 
without delay. 





Two notable fires have occurred since our last issue, 
bringing severe losses to the underwriters. On Saturday 
night nearly the whole of the little village of Vineyard 
Haven, on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, was destroyed. 
All the stores in the place but one, and many dwellings 
were swept away, the flames spreading, it is reported, over 
an area of fifty acres. The individual losses will none of 
them exceed $5000, but are reported to reach in the aggre. 
gate nearly $200,000. Many families were rendered home. 
less, and urgent calls for relief were made. There was 
nothing whatever in the nature of fire extinguishing appa. 
ratus in the village, consequently the flames had every. 
thing their own way. The fact that the citizens were so 
reckless as to leave property of such value exposed to the 
ravages of fire with nothing to combat it with would sub- 
ject them to the severest censure but for their present 
great distress, to which no one can turn a deaf ear, no 
matter what the cause of it. It should serve, however, as 
a warning to other places similarly neglectful of their own 
welfare. The other notable fire resulted in the destruc. 
tion of the Kimball House, at Atlanta, Ga., which is said 
to have involved a loss of over $100,000. It is reportedas hav- 
ing been conceded to be the worst risk in the city, the rate of 
insurance being two per cent, while the insecurity of the 
hotel enhanced the rates on adjacent property. The fire 
was discovered at five o’clock Sunday morning, in the rear 
of the house, and servants were at once sent to al! parts of it 
to arouse the sleeping guests, by which timely act every 
one was saved. In less than one hour the great hotel was 
reduced to ashes. While this is a severe loss to fall upon 4 
community of less than 40,000 persons, it will unquestion- 
ably prove a blessing in disguise, for its destruction will, 
no doubt, result in the speedy erection of a first-class mod 
ern hotel that will not stand as a constant menace to adja 
cent property. Owing to the high rate charged, the prop- 
erty was not fully insured, but the loss to the companies 
will, nevertheless, prove a severe one. 
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LOCAL BOARDS AND FIRE PROTECTION. 


That the great majority of fires that occur might have 
been prevented by the exercise of intelligent foresight, is 
conceded. They result from ignorance, carelessness or 
recklessness, and involve the nation in a loss of wealth an- 
nually aggregating nearly $100,000,000. Underwriters at 
the present time have more than their ordinary interest in 
preventing fires, for the reason that, froma variety of causes, 
their margin of profit has been whittled down so thin as to be 
imperceptible, and the impossibility of instituting reforms 
in their own practices, should lead them to consider the 
subject of reducing losses, so that the profits that were for- 
merly derived from their business may again become per- 
ceptible. Rates have been reduced till any further reduc- 
tion would obliterate them; commissions have been 
increased till the expense account has been swelled to 
magnificent proportions; and, at the same time, losses con- 
tinue to increase proportionately to the increased volume 
of amount at risk. The various organizations of under- 
writers that have sought to reform the business and to 
bring about a uniformity of practice, have failed utterly to 
accomplish these objects ; indeed, it is a matter of question 
whether there is not greater diversity in practice among 
the companies and a more bitter hostility between mana- 
gers than there was five years ago. Almost the only good 
thing that has grown out of these numerous associations 
and their frequent conventions has been the bringing to 
the front more prominently the agents upon whom the com- 
panies are dependent for business. These saw that they 
were being ruined by the cutthroat practices permitted 
and encouraged by company managers, and they have, to 
a certain extent, taken the bit in their teeth, and instituted 
certain reforms of their own, which are proving a benefit 
to themselves and also to the companies. The Union, 
which exercises such influence in the West, was born of the 
agents, and its mission has been mainly to foster and en- 
courage the formation of local boards among local agents. 
Seeing the good work that was being done in this way, 
other organizations have followed the example of the 
Union and also encourage the formation of local boards. 
As a consegence, there are more organizations of this 
character in good working order at the present time than 
there has been before since the palmy days of the Na- 
tional Board. 

Local boards have done much to improve the general 
condition of fire underwriting over what it was four or five 
years ago, but they have not yet succeeded in making it a 
business which fairly remunerates the capitalists whose 
money is at risk in it. They have done something towards 
advancing rates on some classes of special hazards; they 
have improved the classification of risks; they have broken 
up the practice so long indulged in by companies, of writ- 
ing at the home office on distant risks at lower rates than 
those established by the local board in whose jurisdiction 
the risks are located. These, and some other things, the 
agents have done, and, in the doing of them, have given 
evidence of the fact that they are a power in the business 





that managers of’companies must recognize to a large ex- 
tent; they also indicate that the insuring public has con- 
fidence in the agents who livé and move among them, and 
that when these act in harmony, their requirements will be 
cheerfully complied with. In short, the experience of the 
past few years has served to demonstrate that local agents 
are a powerful factor in fire underwriting, and that when 
these unite for the general good, the public listens patiently 
to them, and will cheerfully concede more to them than 
they will to organizations of company managers who view 
the battlefield through long range glasses. The agents 
are the men on the ground seeking business; they know 
their customers and the risks by which they are sur- 
rounded ; their patrons are their friends and neighbors, and 
have confidencein them. Propertyowners want indemnity, 
and when the agents tell them it is worth so much and 
cannot be afforded for ‘less, they willingly pay the price, 
conceding to their daily business associates what they 
would begrudge to the distant company managers. Agents 
could, through their local boards, secure such rates as 
would be adequate compensation to the companies for the 
risks assumed, and yield them a fair profit, were it not for the 
unwise, almost suicidical, competition between companies 
which prevents harmonious action on their part. There is 
no uniformity of method in dealing with the public or the 
agents, and whatever the agents do to secure harmony 
among themselves is more for their own protection and 
the protection of their customers than in the interests of 
the companies. 

The necessity exists for improving the condition of the 
business of fire underwriting so that it shall fairly remuner- 
ate the capitalists who have put their money in it, and as 
it seems to be conceded that expenses have been reduced 
to the minimum, would it not be well to enlist the co- 
operation of the local boards to secure a reduction of the 
fire losses, the payment of which consumes such a large 
proportion of premium receipts? Under the present sys- 
tem, the incentive held out to agents to obtain business, is 
calculated to induce them to care more for the quantity 
than the quality of the business they can place on the 
books of the companies they represent. While they are 
required to exercise a certain amount of care in forward- 
ing applications, it is still made to their interest to have 
those applications accepted, and they would be more than 
human if they did not represent them in the most favor- 
able light. A risk once accepted, neither the company nor 
the agent is troubled further about it, as a rule, until the 
time for renewal draws near. If instead of this system, it 
was made to the interest of the agent to inspect carefully 
and thoroughly every risk upon which insurance is desired 
before forwarding the application, and to repeat such in- 
spection at frequent intervals, the fire losses of the country 
would be materially reduced. It should be made an object 
to agents to exercise a careful supervision of all risks for 
which they make their companies responsible, especially 
striving to induce propertyowners to adopt proper meas- 
ures for fire prevention and fire protection. Local boards 
have demonstrated that they have great influence with 
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propertyowners, and there is little doubt but these would 
cheerfully reduce the fire hazards of their risks if they were 
instructed by these boards’ how to do it. Carelessness is 
the greatest of all incendiaries, and can only be held in 
check by intelligent and unremitting oversight. The New 
York Board of Underwriters has done much to improve 
the character of certain special hazards in this city by care- 
ful surveys and frequent inspections; at present they are 
considering the practicability of appointing a special sur- 
veyor to have constant oversight of the risks in the dry 
goods district—an appointment that should have been 
made long ago. In other cities similar improvements in 
special hazards have been made in similar manner. But 
the system of thorough surveys and frequent inspections 
should be applied to all risks. It is not alone special 
hazards that burn, and a $5000 loss on a dwelling is quite 
as serious as it would be if it occurred ina planing mill. 
Careless habits are more apt to be found in connection 
with good risks than with those that are commonly re- 
garded as hazardous, and it is these careless habits that 
frequent inspection would tend to overcome. Local boards 
have demonstrated that they wield an immense power, 
and if their influence was zealously directed towards the 
improvement of risks in the matters of fire prevention and 
fire protection much good would result, not only to the 
companies but to the community. There have been many 
improvements of late in methods of fire extinguishment to 
be applied locally upon buildings of large area, which 
would be more generally adopted if insisted upon by local 
boards. But the great point to be gained is in educating 
occupants of buildings to exercise caution, to overcome 
their thoughtless, careless habits, and to be constantly on 
the alert to prevent fires getting started. The losses by 
fire now consume about sixty per cent of the premium re- 
ceipts; if they could be reduced ten or even five per cent 
through the instrumentality of the local boards the com- 
panies would have every reason to be thankful. But 
they could be reduced far more than this under a well 
organized system of surveys and inspections, the cost of 
which would be a mere bagatelle when divided among the 
companies benefitted by it. It is only by the adoption of 
such a system that the fire losses can be kept within 
bounds, for new and dangerous hazards are constantly 
being discovered, while the rage for tall buildings, inade- 
quately equipped with the means of fire protection, is in- 
increasing the peril of extended conflagrations daily. The 
New England Mill Mutuals have done much to demon- 
strate the value of thorough surveys and frequent inspec- 
tions of risks, and the stock companies might appropriate 
a leaf from their experience with profit. 


THE non-tariff companies are anticipating a harvest from the mer- 
cantile risks on the streets between Thomas street and Park place, 
when the recently enacted changes in schedule ratings go into effect. 
It is quite certain that the scope of these radical changes is much 
wider than has been contemplated, 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if the Union Insurance Company of Buf. 
falo has authority to do business in this cityand Brooklyn, We answer 
in the negative. The company has only $100,000 capital, and is, there- 
fore, debarred from opening an office in New York and Kings County, 
We do not see, however, anything to prevent the company from writing 
policies on New York property at its headquarters in Buffalo, 


. * * 


ONE of the daily papers has recently printed a series of items under 
the head of “Insurance News and Incidents.” Some of the stories 
put into circulation in this way bear internal evidence of practical 
jokes being played on the young man who supplied the items jn 
question. The story about the National of Ireland and the connec- 
tion of Senator Keirnan’s name therewith was a canard which was 
at once recognized as such by the fraternity. We are afraid that 
non-professional readers who trust to the “Insurance News and In- 
cidents” for veritable information will be sadly misled by these prac- 
tical jokers, ~ 7 Z 
we e ry 

SoME of the work of the Tariff Association needs amendment, 
They have rated “car stables”’ at one-and-a-half per cent without 
discriminating between frame and brick. Consequently companies 
are writing frame car stables, richly worth two-and-a-half per cent, 
at the minimum tariff, and are, of course, charging the same rate on 
brick stables. 

w * wa 

ANOTHER batch of stories about low rates on dwellings have been 
started, and several offices are mentioned as having granted insur- 
ances on brick dwellings at twelve cents for three years, and at 
twenty-five cents for five years. It is hardly worth while to verity 
or discredit these stories. So many ridiculous things have been 
done in dwelling house risks that one can hardiy discredit anything 
absurd that now may be charged. The worst of it is that the rates 
quoted on dwellings are now held to include long rows of flimsy 
buildings without fire-walls of adequate height between them. 

ch % 

WE have often asserted that the reports which are from time to 
time circulated in the interior cities of the great danger to local 
tariffs from the operations of local companies in writing below the 
tariffs, are bugbears and have only a slight foundation. We are told 
by responsible persons that the country business has been badly 
broken up in this city, and that it is difficult to cover on the very 
best risk outside of the city over $15,000, and if it happens to be 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago or St. Louis, it is doubtful if $5000 
can be covered. Of these amounts we are confident that not more 
than one company in the lot will write at less than tariff rates. 
There is no longer any just ground for fearing what can be done in 
breaking local tariffs on the part of our locals. 

* % we 

THE movement of a Pittsburgh company from a local office to a 
regularly established agency in this city, is another proof that agencies 
as a rule do not flourish in the insurance air of city companies. There 
are three more companies wherein agencies are located, and the effect 
on the latter’s receipts may be seen in the patrol returns. 


* * & 


THE increase of the capital of the Washington Fire and Marine of 
Boston to an even million dollars shows an awakening of our neigh- 
bor to a sense of the importance of large capitals, and we have no 
doubt the Washington will reap a rich reward for its enterprise. 
The Boston companies have been noted somewhat for their liberal 
lines, and in the days before the big fire the $300,000 companies used 
to advertise their readiness to write $30,000 on one risk, and in these 
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days the companies will readily assume $15,000 on good risks. Their 
liberality in this respect is in striking contrast to the conservative ideas 
which prevail here. We believe the Washington is the pioneer million 
dollar company of Boston engaged in fire insurance. 


* & % 


THE present month has been marked thus far with an unusual num- 
ber of fire losses affecting chiefly the agency companies. These fires 
have extended East and West, North and South, but have spared New 
York generally. The others have accordingly come into the agency 
offices with something of the December strength, but the month is only 
half gone and the usual good luck of August may yet redeem the 
month from its threatened bad record. 


* * * 


THE quiet departure of Manager Macdonald, of the Queen, for 
Liverpool, has been the signal for unloosing a lot of stories as to what 
the Queen office is going to do in the future. What is certain is 
that the Queen office will continue to issue policies and go forward as 
a competitor for American risks the same as for the last ten years. All 
else is speculation. 

* * w 


SoME recent “drops” in the auction price of fire insurance stocks 
have attracted attention particularly in the case of the Howard, 
whose stock was lately sold 52%. These sales are simply straws 
which show that there is no sustaining demand for stocks, but the How- 
ard is, if anything, better off than a year ago. Secretary Hull, with his 
enterprising, wide-awake way, is now in the Board of Directors, and 
that fact alone ought to make the stock more valuable. 


e * e 


SoME of our underwriting friends are inquiring when the ground 
will be broken for beginning the Ramapo Water Works. The promise 
of haste in starting active operations has not so far been fullfiled. 


% « 


SuGAR refinery and brewery rates, according to elaborately prepared 
schedules, are understood to be the next point of attack on the part 
of the Tariff Association. As thereis enough of this kind of insurance 
to go the rounds, it is probable rates may be established without 
fear of the non-tariff officials. The brewery fires in this vicinity have 
been confined to inferior risks, and the newer breweries and malt houses 
have proved profitable even at low rates. 











CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


ICE AND COLD AIR MACHINES. 


Within the last decade, an industry has sprung into existence which is 
not only introduced in torrid climates, where its want is self evident, but 
also in the temperate zones, where, by its economy and property of occupy- 
ing comparatively small spaces, in places where a low temperature must 
be kept, when the requisite quantity of ice to produce equal effects would 
be cumbersome or entirely impossible, it is in many establishments 
crowding out its natural rival, which needs only to be gathered and 
packed away ; this industry which, through more improved methods, is 
daily coming into greater use, is the production of cold air and artifi- 
cial ice, 

Itis unnecessary to state that a thorough knowledge of the different 
Processes and machines for the production of cold and ice is absolutely 
necessary to the underwriter, as some of the processes are not only with- 
out hazard, but in case of fire would really tend to extinguish the same; 
on the other hand, these machines carry with them hazards of the most 
dangerous character. 





The want of a popular work on this subject has long been felt ; though 
there are several German and French works on ‘‘ Ice Making Machines,” 
they are written in a manner making it only possible for the mechanical 
engineer well versed in the higher mathematics to read them. The writer 
will, at the sequest of many underwriters, attempt to describe the differ- 
ent machines and processes of ice making, and endeavor to make them 
as clear as possible without illustrations. 

The underlying physical principle of all ice machines is: Cold is pro- 


duced by the expansion of gases. It matters not if the medium used — 


be an element, a mixture of gases, a vapor, a mixture of vapors, or a 
compound, the law holds good. The choice of the medium to be used 
must depend on practical considerations, the preference being given to 
that having the most desirable physical and chemical properties, as 
theoretically no advantage is gaiied by using either a gas or vapor. Con- 
siderations in choosing a medium must be in regard to the extreme pres- 
sures required for the best effects, the greater or less facility for operating 
it, which includes the cumbrousness of the machine, the cost and the dan- 
gers from explosions and fire. 

The medium which surrounds us, which is everywhere obtainable in 
any desirable quantity, offers the advantage that the higher pressures can 
be varied at will independent of the temperature of the refrigerant. On 
this account air has been much experimented with ; but it has the serious 
disadvantages of being cumbersome, and to produce useful effects the 
machine must be of large dimensions. The machine of Windhausen is 
constructed for the use of air. By means of a 6 to 20 horse engine, from 
15,000 to 150,000 feet of air can be cooled in anhour. The machine 
consists of a piston worked to and fro by a steam engine; the piston is 
encased in a strong cylinder, which contains in both ends a valve; as the 
piston moves in its back stroke the valve in the end of the cylinder from 
which the piston recedes opens, and air under the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure enters the part of the cylinder between this end and the reced- 
ing piston ; when this is full the piston moves in the opposite direction, 
the open valve is closed, and the air in the cylinder is compressed to two 
atmospheres ; then the valve opposite tu the aforedescribed end opens, and 
the compressed air passes into an adjacent cooler. By the compression 
it has become heated, and is, therefore, cooled by pipes, inside of the 
cooler, containing cold water ; after being compressed and cooled the air 
passes out of the cooler by an automatically worked valve, into the com- 
pression cylinder, and by its expansion aids the engine in driving the pis- 
ton; on its back stroke it then escapes through a valve into pipes for its 
destination, it having by its expansion in the cylinder been cooled below 
the freezing point. If it passes into an ordinary room the humidity of the 
air is precipitated as snow, and the room is filled with snowflakes, 

Another air machine is that of Giffard, which consists of a single-acting 
cylinder ; in this slides a piston with two valves opening towards the in- 
side. The cylinder is surrounded by another concentric cylinder, and 
the space between the two is filled with cold water, which is constantly 
changed. There is a second piston encased in a separate solid cylinder, 
with a diameter a little smaller than the first mentioned cylinder, at the 
bottom of which are two openings closed by two valves, one opening 
toward the outside and the other toward the inside. These are operated by 
levers, which are set in motion by cams on the driving shaft. The pistons 
receive their power by cranks from the main shaft. Connected with the first 
cylinder is a cylindrical surface condenser, which receives a stream of 
cold water from the jacket of the first (compressed) cylinder. Below the 
condenser and connected with it by a pipe is an expansion cylinder. The 
operation of the machine is as follows: Air at the ordinary pressure is 
received in the first (the compresser) cylinder, and is there compressed. 
From this it flows into the surface condenser and its connected expansion 
cylinder. The air, which by the pressure exerted upon it has been strongly 
heated is thereby nearly cooled to the temperature of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. When this has been accomplished the valve which closes the 
pipe connecting the expansion cylinder with the second solid cylinder 
is opened, and an amount of air equal in weight to that expelled 
from the compresser is allowed to pass from the reservoir or ex- 
pansion cylinder into the solid cylinder, thus producing a certain quantity 
of work. The valve is then closed, the air in the cylinder expands again 
producing work, and the temperature is lowered. When the piston ar- 
rives at the top of this cylinder the valve opening outward is opened and 
the cold air escapes through & pipe, as the piston descends, to its place 


of destination, C. JoHN HEXAMER. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A FABLE FOR CHICAGO UNDERWRITERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Tuts litile fable is respectfully dedicated to the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters, and all others interested therein : 

A little rivulet, starting from the mountain top, had formed for itself a 
new channel, and after many a twist and turn, spread out on the bosom of 
a pond in the valley. In this pond dwelt a large colony of frogs, among 
whom was one not very old, who secmed possessed with spirit of fault- 
finding. No plan for public good would go aright unless it paid full 
tribute to his sage advice, and failing this, he lost no chance to dig it in 
the ribs and dam its onward progress. 

One spite this frog had, keener than all other, forthe brook would 
brook no curbing, but was wild and very willful. This led the frog 
to finding fault, as usual in such cases, and so because the stream refused 
by froggie to be guided, he poured his pesky venom out and swore the 
stream should go. He said it was not straight enough ; it clustered, bub- 
bled, rushed ; at times was muddy, did not flow down smoothly as it 
should ; did not spread evenly upon the pond, and hence some frogs were 
favored by the stream, and others—they got left. He said the stream 
divided, and was pouring out a supply of water that to his clear mind 
‘* belonged in this here pond.” All this and more he scribbled off and 
read before a meeting of the colony called just to hear his grievance. 
Some few who did not care or had perchance their grievance, said ‘‘ yes, 
that’s so, and we agree; we think the stream should go.” But others smiled 
and shook their heads; they’d seen this storm long brewing. Few wise 
ones offered any words; the young, impulsive fellows, closed up one eye 
and softly said, ‘‘As usual, rule or ruin.” The frog with grievance had con- 
ceived of plans about a dozen, by which this noisy stream should be com- 
pelled to do his frogship’s bidding. He’d dam the stream, cut out a new 
route, and tone down all its bluster, and even had thought most seriously 
of drinking up the thing. 

“ o x x * * x s # 

An old frog who had been quietly watching proceedings, at length 
called the younger to him, and bidding him sit beside him on a lily-pad, 
addressed him thus: 

“ My son, I well remember the time when no rivulet flowed into this 
pond. Not so long ago but what even you can have remembrance there were 
days of awful drouth upon us. In this pond, or what was left of it, could 
then be seen the sickest lot of frogs on earth, The dead and dying piled 
in heaps. But time rolled on, the dead were buried, and the sick in time 
recovered or moved out. The little rivulet with which you were kept 
growing as the years went by, and poured its stirring waters in so that in 
time we felt that we were safe, as safe as stream could makeus, We had 
enough of water ; aye, even more, and could spare some to needy neigh- 
bors ; so stirring in our gratitude that we were made so happy and secure, 
we went a few rods up the stream and turned a portion of the current to 
one side, and made it help our neighbors just beyond that little rise of 
ground. They had been suffering severely from a drouth like that which 
well nigh killed us all, and now when we were well provided we could do 
no less than lend a little of our surplus ; beside, they are so near as almost 
to be one with us. In fact, we marry back and forth, and call each other 
brother. I wish in talking now to give advice and warning. ’Tis true, 
the stream is bustling, and runs out and in by many a twitch and turn. 
Tis oftentimes dirty, muddy, rough and noisy, and does not cover all the 
pond in just the same proportion, but you'll find many of your brother 
frogs who think (and with good reason) that all this dodging round, the 
bustling, rushing way of this small stream, is part and parcel of its useful- 
ness. It adds a life to it that comes no other way. Such stream as we 
most need to purify the waters of our pond can only meet such need in 
just such way as you deem altogether unadvisable. We think the smooth, 
Straight stream you advocate (with you to engineer it, would soon run 
down the grade and up the fountain head, and we once more become a 
stagnant pool, fit subject for another load of sick and dying frogs.” 

Thus feeling, let me now advise. Turn you your energy to catching 
flies, and make provision during summer-time for fat to live through win- 
ter. Remember, too, the toad who thought to bo an ox, and swelling 
‘* burst his biler.” If you must follow out your inborn disposition, and 
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try to dam the stream, go out to some vast solitude and do your damming 
there. 

Your present course will bring ill-will of nearly all the frogs about you, 
Their sympathies are with the stream, They know its bounty ang they 
smile at its rough ways. Beware how you persist in vain attempt to swal. 
low up this brook or you may find, when all too late, the mud you now 
deplore has filled you up and you are stranded a defuncted frog—bust 
up—gone ashore. Hovis, 
CHICAGO, August 4. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS AND THE MUTUAL RESERVE 
FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


MuTuAL RESERVE FunD LIFE Association 
New York, August 13, 7885 | 

In your issue of July 26 you published a letter from Sheppard Homans, 
wherein he says he neither endorses nor approves the management of this 
company. In commenting upon this letter editorially, you speak of our 
using Mr. Homans’ letter asa ‘‘ surreptitious or misquoted endorsement,” 
The fact is, Mr. Homans has written two or more letters favorable to this 
Association. In one he approves the plans and says: ‘‘In brief, I con. 
gratulate you on the great practical success which you have achieved in 
combining the principles essential to the stability of your institution with 
those features of economy and convenience of payments by equitable as. 
sessments to provide for death claims after they shall actually occur.” 
Another letter was in response to one sent him by Ward B. Sherman, [ 
enclose you copies of both these letters, which furnish conclusive evidence 
that this Association has not used the name of Sheppard Homans without 
warrant, as the Sherman letter was delivered by Homans direct to this 
Association, with authority to use the same, for which he has received 
valuable consideration as an actuary, all of which is shown in the document 
which is enclosed herewith. Very respectfully yours, 

E. B. HARPER, President, 
DAVENPORT, IowA, December 14, 1882. 
Sheppard Homans, Esq., (Actuary) New York. 

DerAR Sir:—Having known for years of your great ability as an actuary, 
and having confidence in your judgment respecting life insurance, I write 
you in the interest of many whose attention has been called to the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, 149 Broadway, N. Y. Will you please 
give me in as brief a manner as possible, your views as to the plan, sys- 
tem and management of this Association, and whether the same be of such 
character as to merit our confidence and patronage. Would be thankful 
for your reply in a personal communication. Very truly yours, 

Warp B. SHERMAN, 


New York, December 1g, 1882. 
Ward B. Sherman, Esq., Davenport, Iowa. 

DEAR SirR:—I am in receipt of your favor of the 14th inst. asking my 
opinion of the plans, system and management of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of this city. I am free to say that this Association 
is the best of its class. By placing 75 per cent of the sums realized from 
each assessment in bank to be used only in payment of approved death 
claims, the very best assurance is given that the money will not be used 
for any other purpose other than that for which it is exacted and paid. By 
placing the residue, 25 per cent, of each assessment in trust in the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, and by the power wisely reserved to readjust the rates 
of asssessment when necessary, the very best assurance of stability is 
given. Finally, by limiting the yearly charge for expenses to two dollars 
per thousand of insurance after the first year, the best assurance of econ- 
omy is afforded. The complete separation of the expense fund from the 
money paid for insurance, and the formation of a Reserve or Guaranty 
Fund, which last two are treated as trust deposits, merits my hearty com- 
mendation. While it is true that the Association can only promise to pay 
what is realized from assessments, yet with the large membership already 
acquire i, and with care in the selection of risks in future, there is no rea 
son why the beneficiaries in the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
should not expect with confidence the full amount named in their certifi- 
cates. The plan of payment by equitable assessments made after death, 
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js far more convenient to most persons than the heavy payments in ad- 
vance required under the usual form of life insurance, and it can be made 
quite as equitable and permanent for the institution, In brief, the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association is, in my opinion, tbe best of its class, 
and I predict for it @ very large membership and a brilliant success, if the 
management is as good as it promises to be. As such, I commend it to 
Very truly yours, 


your consideration. 
SHEPPARD HoMANS, Consulting Actuary. 





[As early as March last Mr. Homans objected to the use of his name as 
endorsing the management of the Association—which endorsement 
could not have been given without personal investigation, which he 
never had the opportunity of making—and obtained the following letter 
from Mr. Harper—Editor THe SpEecraTor :] 

MuTvuAL RESERVE FuND LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, March 19, 1883. ; 
5. Homans, Esq. 

DEAR SirR:—In reply to your favor of this date, I will state that the 
questions referred to you for actuarial opinion, were in regard to the plans 
of business, and had no reference to the management of the Association, 

Very truly yours, E. B. HARPER, President. 





THE GASOLINE FIRE IN BALTIMORE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


We have just had a fire. Not that this is sucha rare occurrence (within 
the last few days we have had about six alarms), but this is one that 
counts and one that will be remembered for some time to come, in view 
ofits origin. It occurred in the tinware factory of Matthai, Ingram & Co., 
on*Lexington street, corner of Arch‘street, and was caused by the 
igniting of the gasoline used with Hull’s patent system for soldering 
irons, taking place in day-time when the full force of workmen was on 
duty and hard at work. The pipes conveying the gasoline through the 
building were full of the dangerous fluid, and, consequently, the effect 
produced was worse than if the building had been saturated with coal oil. 
The flames spread with such rapidity and were so destructively hot, that 
in less than twenty minutes there was nothing left but a pile of bricks, 
the walls having fallen in on all sides. A number of dwellings on the 
surrounding streets were badly burned and others slightly damaged. 

The following companies are interested : 





On Stock. 
ESSN eer ee Rec iibieei sch scaduscescn ues $500 
ERIE ree ener CE SI bawinssespecerninsyconens 
Associated Firemens........-.---+ 5,000 | ERCRARSC..0cccccccccccccosscocce 1,500 
New York Bowery........2++++ G00 | Transatlantic. .ccccccccscscccecss 2,000 
American, Philadelphia.......... 8,000 | Bt. Path... ccesscccccccseocccesecs 1,000 
Continental, New York.......... 2,000 | City of Pittsburgh.........-.-.... 1,000 
IR ss verecenessaeneusess 750 
On MACHINERY. 
Baltimore Fire.....-......seeeee. $500 | New York Bowery...........+.0- $500 
NGG ness swe ktewewonnce ST CNS bse seb exeeseveceicusaseees 500 
RES ES COND MR Rdccisnccasscesoccesesovess 500 
ES sitckaspcanesocsentsx SOT PUD ics 06s0 cesses seeceses 1,500 
Fire Insurance Association...... BOO TF Cn ons oo cece cccccvee 2,000 
Associated Firemen...........--- 1,000 | Amerioan, Philadelphia.......... 2,000 
Firemens, Baltimore........++++++ 1,500 | Continental, New York.......... 2,000 
eS Se SEG] CORN eo ikcccvscsscvcsssccese 750 
City of Pittsburgh..........s+0006 1,000 
On BUILDING. 

German, Baltimore.....,.......- Di ROR orocecccccdéansssssntews $2,000 
Memmore Fire. .......0..sc0cees 2,000} Mechanics, Philadelphia......... 2,000 
a Un ws wins oad ink 2,000 


And others covering on the damaged dwellings. 

When the use of gasoline was first introduced in connection with these 
patent systems there was a strong objection made by many, if not all, of 
the insurance companies. This objection was kept up for some time 
Until it was not possible to do so any longer, all the tinware factories and 
canning establishments; of which* there is a large number in Maryland, 
having adopted it with alacrity, finding it so much superior in conven- 
lence to the old fire pots. It wasalso claimed, and many earnestly be- 
lieved it, that it was much less dangerous than the old system in which 
the red hot coals were so apt to fall out of the pot and ignite the wooden 
floor or the workman’s bench. We have at a previous date investigated 








the matter to some extent, and believe that if the pipes are in good order 
and securely joined together so that no leak may occur no trouble can 
arise. Then too, when work is over a stop-cock is turned and what is 
left in the pipes is allowed to burn out, so that when the employees leave 
the building there is not a drop of gasoline left. But all this is very well 
if no leak ever occurs, and last Wednesday’s fire proves that such a thing 
can very well happen sometimes. 

What result this fire may have we cannot foretell, excepting that those 
companies that now only write these risks under protest will, probably, 
in future decline them altogether, But accidents will happen, even dwel- 
lings burn, and companies should not be frightened off a good class of 
risks like this one simply because one of them has burned. There will, 
undoubtedly, in the future, be an increase of care exercised over the ar- 
rangement of the patent system. 

Business in Baltimore is about as dull as it can be. The month of 
August is always selected as being the best to take a trip in, and most 
of the insurance boys have gone away on their vacation. They have 
scattered around in different directions; Halifax, Mt. Desert, Warm 
Springs, of Virginia ; Richfield, near New York, and other places. Others 
who say they do not care for distant travel (perhaps on account of a cer- 
tain disinclination to use railway tickets) prefer to take their vacatiou in 
the country near Baltimore, whereas others say that the wheather is too 
cool to go away. The writer belongs to this class, although we are quite 
certain that if he got a chance to get away he would make matters all 
right with the weather. But he is not an envious fellow, and to those 
who are away he wishes a merry time and will be happy to shake hands 
with them when they come back and say to them: ‘‘ How much you have 
improved.” IGNOTUs. 

BALTIMORE, August 10, 1883. : 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


REFERRING to THE SPECTATOR of 28th June last, page 324, there ap- 
pears to have been a misprint as to the three companies I at that time 
represented in Canada. The advertisement should read: ‘‘ Which com- 
panies are not transacting new business in Canada.” 

My connection with the Life Association of Scotland having ceased, 
I at present represent the other two companies, viz.: the Scottish Provin- 
cial Assurance Company and Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, 
which are not transacting new business in this country. I am, yours truly, 

MONTREAL, August 6, 1883. Gro. JoHN Forp. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The New Aqueduct Commission. 
THE first formal meeting of the New Aqueduct Commission met August 
8. There were present Mayor Edson, Controller Grant, Hubert O. 
Thompson, Commissioner of Public Works ; William Dowd, George W. 
Lane, and James C. Spencer. 

Commissioner Thompson submitted plans and maps for the construc- 
tion of the proposed new aqueduct, dams and reservoirs, as called fur by 
the Commission. The plans called for were to embody three proposi- 
tions. The first was to secure all the water that can be obtained from the 
Croton Lake, the river and its tributaries, with a proper aqueduct and 
reservoirs so that an increased storage and supply of water for the present 
aqueduct can be provided at the earliest time practicable ; the second plan 
provided for the immediate construction of the reservoirs and dams for 
the storage and retention of the water of the east branch of the Croton 
River and its tributaries at a point near Brewster’s Station, and known as 
the Sodom Reservoir ; the third provided for two routes, or lines, in the 
northerly portion of the proposed line of the aqueduct, one of which should 
reach or terminate at the Croton River below the Croton Dam, near the 
proposed site of the Quaker Bridge Dam, the other to terminate at the 
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Croton Lake ata point above the Croton Dam, and _near the terminus of 
the present aqueduct. Commissioner Thompson’s report is as follows: 


COMMISSIONER THOMPSON’S REPORT. 


The main features required under section 1 of your resolution are as 
follows : 

“Such system of water supply as will, when perfected, secure ull the 
water that can be obtained from the Croton Lake and River for the use of 
the city with a proper aqueduct and reservoirs.” This information is em- 
bodied in the report and plan of a proposed draw and reservoir at Quaker 
Bridge, and an aqueduct thence to the city, prepared in accordance with 
my instructions by the chief engineer of the Croton Aqueduct, Isaac New- 
ton, and the consulting engineers of this Department, and submitted by 
me to the Hon. William R. Grace, the then Mayor, on February 23, 1882. 


THE DAM AND RESERVOIR. 


The site selected for the proposed dam and reservoir is the lowest avail- 
able point on the Croton River and water-shed. It is proposed to build 
the dam of stone laid in hydraulic mortar. The stone, which would be 
undressed, can be obtained from the reservoir site and the neighboring 
heights. The foundation would rest on bed rock. The highest elevation 
of water in the reservoir would be 200 feet above mean tide or 33 83-100 
feet above the top of the present Croton Dam. The reservoir would have 
an area of about 3635 acres, and a capacity of about 32,000,000,000 gallons 
above the level at which the water is to be drawn off by the proposed new 
aqueduct, The land required for the reservoir is for the most part sterile. 
The cost of the dam and reservoir, including land, is estimated at $4,000, - 
000. 

The following are the advantages of this reservoir above other systems 
which have been considered or suggested: 

1. The reservoir will receive the drainage of the entire Croton water- 
shed, 361 square miles—twenty-three square miles more than the water- 
shed above the present Croton Dam. This addition to the water-shed 
will yield a daily supply of about 20,000,000 gallons. The reservoir 
would therefore accumulate water much more rapidly than a number of 
smaller reservoirs of equal aggregate capacity higher up in the water-shed 
on the branches and tributaries of the Croton. Owing to the great fluc- 
tuations in the flow of the Croton River from a minimum of, 10,000,000 
gallons per day to a maximum of upwards of 7,000,000 gallons per day 
in case of freshets, the importance of these facts cannot be overesti- 
mated to determine the amount of supply which can be relied on from 
storage. The question of time required to replace the water drawn off 
in dry seasons must receive equal consideration with that of quantity of 
storage. 

2. This single reservoir, in conjunction with the storage already con- 
trolled by the city, would secure a supply to the city of 250,000,000 gal- 
lons per day in the dryest seasons, which is, in fact, about the minimum 
capacity of the entire Croton water-shed. In thereport of Chief Engineer 
Newton on storage, dated February 31, 1883, and in the opinion of the 
eminent consulting engineer thereto appended, which were given in reply 
to a resolution of the committee which last year examined into the ques- 
tion of an additional water-supply, it is stated that it is not probable that 
a daily supply of over 150,000,000 to 175,000,000 gallons per day could be 
relied uponin a dry year with an aqueduct dependent for its storage water 
on reservoirs placed up in the basin. 

3. The Quaker Bridge reservoir presents the cheapest method of secur- 
ing adequate storage for a new aqueduct. The estimated cost is at the 
rate of $125 per 1,100,000 gallons capacity. The cost of building the 
smaller reservoirs of the upper water-shed was estimated after a very care- 
ful examination by my predecessor, the Hon. Allan Campbell, in 1879, at 
$200 per 1,000,000 gallons capacity. The cost of maintaining this reser- 
voir and guarding it against pollution will be much less than the cost of 
such supervision extended over a number of reservoirs scattered over the 
entire water-shed. 

4. The cost of building the necessary storage reservoirs above the Cro- 
ton Dam td furnish the supply immediately required would be almost as 
great as the cost of the Quaker Bridge Dam. The Quaker Bridge Reser- 
voir should solve the problem of storage and supply for a generation, by 
furnishing a minimum supply of 250,000,000 gallons per day, and remove 
from prssent consideratian and into the distant future the necessity for 
other reservoirs. With the other system constant additions will have to 
be made to the first cost of building additional reservoirs to meet the in- 
creased demand for water until the capacity of the system, about 175,000,- 
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000 gallons per day, is reached. Considering the growth of the city and 
the fact that our citizens will expect at the outset a very abundant Supply 
from a new aqueduct for the large amount of money which will necessarily 
have to be expended, the period when we will out-grow a supply of 175,- 
000,000 gallons per day may not be far distant. It will then become 
necessary to incur the additional expense of building the Quaker Bridge 
Reservoir, which, if first built, would obviate the necessity of expending 
over $6,000,000 for reservoirs above the Croton Dam. 

5. A large and deep-settling basin, like the Quaker Bridge Reservoir, 
is deemed a desideratum by hydraulic engineers, 

6. The area of the proposed Quaker Bridge Reservoir is for the greater 
part sterile land not under cultivation, while the sites of the reservoirs 
above Croton Dam cover a large proportion of arable and cultivated land, 

7. In very cold weather great difficulty is experienced in bringing down 
the water from the distant reservoirs through miles of swampsand shallow 
streams to the head of the aqueduct. In the severe winter of 1880-81, 
when I first assumed the duties of Commissioner of Public Works, there 
was at times almost a total cessation of the supply to the aqueduct from 
storage in consequence of this fact. This cannot occur with the reservoir 
proposed, because the old as well as the new aqueduct are to be supplied 
directly from it. 


THE NEw AQUEDUCT. 


The proposed aqueduct extending from the Quaker Bridge reservoir to 
the Central Park reservoirs would be 168, 400 feet or 31.89 miles in length. 
This is the shorest available route or line from any point in the Croton 
water shed to the city reservoir. The distance from the dam to the Har. 
lem River is 140,311 feet or 26.51 miles, of which 128,956 feet would bein 
tunnel, from the most part in rock ; 3350 feet excavation, and 8005 feet 
on embankments. About eight culverts would be required between the 
dam and the Harlem Riven. The Harlem River would be crossed by a 
tunnel 2320 feet long, similar to those on the other parts of the line, but 
of greater strength. From the end of thistrnnel, on the Manhattan Island 
side, the length of the aqueduct to the northerly side of the Manhatan 
Valley would be 11,986 feet, of which 8986 feet would be tunnel, and 3000 
feet in excavation. Across Manhattan Valley the distance is 4000 feet. 
It is proposed to cross it by iron syphons. From the southerly side of 
the Manhattan Valley the distance is 9783 feet, of which 1200 feet would 
be in tunnel, 2400 feet in excavation, and 6183 feet on embankments, but 
examinations are now in progress which would probably reduce, if not 
altogether dispense with the embankments. The proposed aqueduct 
would be circular in form, 12 feet clear interior diameter, and would have 
a capacity of delivering about 250,000,000 gallons per day, being the total 
constant supply which the Croton water shed can, with absolute safety, 
be relied upon to furnish at all times and season. The combined capacity 
of the two aqueducts would, therefore, be 350,000,000 gallons per day, 
affording opportunity for conveying a large auxiliary supply when needed 
in the distant future. When the aqueduct passes through rock, the ex- 
cavation or tunnel should be 14 feet in the clear, to allow space for the 
brick lining. The lining is estimated at an average thickness of three 
rings of brick. In some places greater thickness would be required, in 
others less. The tunnel from the dam tothe Harlem River would require 
35 shafts of an average depth of 100 feet, and 46,436 feet of tunnel would 
be driven from open portals or headings, requiring no shafting. Four 
waste gates would be necessary at different points between the dam and 
the Harlem River to drain off the water when necessary to make an €x- 
amination of the interior of the aqueduct. 

Of the several lines which have been run for an aqueduct route the one 
herein presented is the shortest between the Croton water shed and the 
Harlem River, being only gt mile longer than an air line ; the proportion 
of rock tunnel is very great, and the depth of shafting comparatively small, 
which is a matter of great importance in respect to cost and the time te 
quired to execute the work. The shortness of the line admits of begin 
ning at the reservoir ata much lower level than by a more circuitous route 
adapted to the contour of theland, thus making a much larger proportion 
of the water in the resevoir available for the aqueduct. 

Less than six per cent of the entire length of aqueduct would be one 
embankment, about 92 per cent tunnel (nearly all in rock) and the re 
mainder in excavation, the greatest solidity and permanency of struc 
ture, the greatest protection against injury from the influences of weather 
or from malicious acts, and the least possible cost of maintenance are 
presented by the proposed plan, The saving in Jength of conduit effected 
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tunnelling, as herein proposed, added to the decreased land damages, 
qill, it is believed, make this aqueduct as economical, in first cost of con- 


struction, as an aqueduct of equal capacity built on a line at or near the 


surface of the ground, 
The proposed aqueduct route from Quaker Bridge is 9.7 miles shorter 


than that laid out on the Bronx River route, and 11 miles shorter than 
the suggested Sall-Mill River route. It is estimated that the new aque- 
duct can be available at the end of three and halt years after the beginning 
of the work, and the dam can be completed in probably the same time, 
and certainly within five years. 

The estimate of the entire cost of the dam, reservoirs and aqueduct, isas 


follows : 





eservoirs as above stated.....ccsssssccncccccccccccenvcsees $4,000,000 
ae ee of aqueduct from dam to Harlem River at an average of $60 sine 
NIU 8s ICU A alin sane cwasebehieaciresgusemieeenetedeed 418, 
Soper tunnel across Harlem River at et ene 232,000 
11,996 feet of aqueduct from Harlem River to Manhattan Valley at $50.. 599,300 
feet of iron syphons across Manhattan Valley at $93.50......+e.+06 374,000 
bate houses connected with SyPhOMS.........ecssececeeceeee eoeseeeeess 100,000 
763 feet of aqueduct from Manhattan Valley to Central Park at $60.... 586,980 
Gate house and connections to Central Park reservoir......----+++--++- 100,000 
Four waste-gates between dam and Harlem River...........sseeseeees 50,000 
Tbh occccoceccsovccceccccesnesccvcnscccosesesesenscccscosconce $14,460,940 


The system or plan herein presented is the result of the steady work for 
over two years of Isaac Newton, chief engineer of the Croton aqueduct ; 
aided by the regular consulting engineer of the department, E. S. Ches- 
brough, who built the first aqueduct for the city of Boston and the Chi- 
cago tunnel ; by Benjamin S. Church, for twenty-six years resident engi_ 
neer in charge of the Croton aqueduct, and now also consulting engineer; 
by Julius W. Adams, the accomplished engineer of forty years’ experience 
on water-works and other large engineering enterprises; and by the staff 
of able assistants connected with the Croton bureau. In this work the 
engineers have had the use and benefit of the surveys, maps, records, and 
data regarding the Croton water-shed and supply from the time the Cro- 
ton was first determined upon as the source of supply. When the plan 
recommended was sufficiently elaborated it was submitted for examina- 
tion to John B. Jervis, the designer and builder of the Croton aqueduct ; 
James B. Francis, the eminent hydraulic engineer ; and Robert K. Mar- 
tin, the builder of the Baltimore aqueduct tunnel and water-works, each 
of whom examined the whole subject for himself and approved of the 
plans proposed by the department as the best system for securing an ad- 
ditional and adequate supply from the Croton basin. These gentlemen 
and General George S. Green, for several yeas chief engineer of the Cro- 
ton aqueduct and constructor of the large reservoir in Central Park and 
the Boyd’s Corner reservoir, separately examined into the question of 
storage, and concurred in the report made thereon by Chief Engineer 
Newton on February 21, 1883, to the Committee on Additional Water 
Supply, the features of which are incorporated in this report. 

The surveys, examinations and elaboration of the system in its various 
parts have progressed as far as necessary, or nearly as far as they should 
be carried, until it is decided to proceed with the work. The preceding 
estimate is considered close, yet sufficient to meet the present case. It 
does not include land and land damages for the aqueduct north of the 
Harlem River. About twenty acres will have to be acquired in tee for 
embankment and excavations, and eighty acres for shafts and portals. 
The casements for tunnel will require an area of about fifty acres. 

A RESERVOIR AT SODOM NO BENEFIT. 

In reference to securing to the city an additional water supply at the 
earliest possible moment, even before the total completion of the works 
herein proposed, I beg to call ycur attention to the fact that the construc- 
tion of a reservoir at Sodom would not be of any material benefit. This 
reservoir could be finished but a very short time before the newaqueduct, 
as suggested, could be made available. and the dam at Quaker Bridge would 
by that time have attained such height as to impound sufficient water to 
furnish immediately a large addition to the present supply through the 
new aqueduci. In case the dam should not have progressed to such 
height as is reasonably to be expected, the water retained by it could be 
pumped into the new aqueduct, or the surplus water which at times flows 
over the Croton Dam could be conveyed to the new aqueduct by a con- 
duit. Other methods may be devised by which an additional supply can 
be secured immediately upon the completion of the new aqueduct, it 
being a question to determine whether the additional cost which might 
thereby be incurred would be justified by the advantages obtained. 

By the second section of your resolution, I am requested to furnish a 





plan for the immediate construction of the Sodom reservoir and dam on 
the east branch of the Croton. This reservoir is known on the water-shed 
map as Reservoir I. In respect to the dam, it would be almost a fac- 
simile of the existing reservoir on the middle branch of the Croton, at 
Drewville, and with but little change it could be constructed on the same 
specifications. It would be formed by building an embankment of earth 
across the valley of the river with a wall of hydraulic stone-masonry 
through the centre from bed-rock to within two feet of the top of the dam, 
It would cover about 1300 acres of land, and contain about 5.000,000,000 
gallons of available water. The estimated cost of this reservoir, iaclud- 
ing land damages and the necessary changes of the New York and Har- 
lem Railroad tiack, is $912,000. 

I beg to refer you to the preceding remarks in regard to this reservoir, 
and to say that it should not in any respect be considered as a part of the 
present plan for an additional water supply. It would involve an expen- 
diture of a very large sum without any immediate appreciable benefit. 
Reservoir 1, on the east branch, was recommended by the department 
years before the building of the Quaker Bridge reservoir was thought of, 
and as a source of supply for the present aqueduct ; but, as before stated, 
the building of the reservoir at the lower end of the water-shed, which is 
necessary to secure all the water from the Croton River and its tributaries 
for the use of the city as required by your resolution, will remove into the 
future the consideration of the question of building this or any other reser- 
voir in the upper basin, 

ROUTES FOR THE AQUEDUCT. 

The third section of your resolution calls for a plan, surveys and maps, 
that will provide for two routes of aqueduct in the northerly portion 
thereof ; one to terminate near the site of the Quaker Bridge dam, and the 
other at a point on Croton Lake above and near the terminus of the Cro- 
ton aqueduct. The first of these routes has already been described. For 
the second route a trial line has been run, beginning at a point on the first 
route near its crossing on the Pocantico River, and terminating at the 
Croton Lake, 8000 feet above the Croton dam. This line would require 
seventeen shafts and two portals, from which the tunnel could be driven 
from open headings. Surveys are now in progress with the view of se- 
curing an easier and better line. The location and the estimate of the cost 
of this route are therefore subject to changes and modifications which 
further examinations will probably make necessary. The length of the 
line from its junction with the first route to Croton Lake is 46,978 teet, 
and the aqueduct would probably cost not less than seventy dollars per 
running foot, or $3,288,460 for the whole line. The line from the point of 
intersection to Quaker Bridge is 37,678 feet long, and the estimated cost 
is $2,260,680. 

Mr. Dowd wanted to know whether a wooden flume could not be built 
from the Croton River to some point in this city, connecting with the 
present water supply, which would increase the volume of water delivered 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 gallons daily, according to the size of the 
proposed flume. He said he had talked with engineers on the subject and 
they had deemed it entirely feasible. There was a flume of this discrip- 
tion used in California for mining purposes thirty-seven miles long. Of 
course the flume suggested was only intended for temporary use, until the 
proposed new aqueduct and reservoir were finished. He thought the 
amount of the cost would be more than saved to the insurance companies 
in one year by the lessened fire losses. The cost would not be great; if 
he remembered aright, about thirty cents per running foot. 

Mayor Edson said he doubted whether it could be built so cheaply. He 
believed that the lumber would cost more than the sum named. Mr. 
Spencer said that he knew the plan was feasible because he had had just 
such a flume constructed in Colorado. But the expense was greater than 
Mr. Dowd had given. His flume cost one dollar per running foot, and he 
superintended the work. 

Mr. Dowd—Perhaps that accounts for it. [Laughter.] 

Commissioner Thompson said that, taking Mr. Dowd’s figures as cor- 
rect, the entire cost of the flume would be about $47,000. It would be 
undoubtedly very much greater than this. He had heard of the scheme 
before, and engineers had roughly estimated the cost at from $600,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Engineer Church was asked by Mr. Dowd his opinion of the flume 
scheme, He replied that undoubtedly it could be done. It would be 
built on stilts, of course. Pumping works would be necessary to raise 
the water to the level of the flume. The possibility of injuring the present 
aqueduct would have to be taken into consideration before deciding to 
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run the flume over the line of the aqueduct. 


If a new line were taken, 


the question of procuring the right of way and land damages would come 
up. The cost of constructing the flume, the time required, the best route, 
the volume of water that could be delivered every twenty-four hours, and 
all the other necessary data, could readily be procured. 

Commissioner Thompson said he doubted the advisability of expending 


money in this direction. 


add about 20,000,000 gallons to the city’s water supply. 

After a little more discussion, Engineer Church, by resolution, was re- 
quested to give all the information necessary on the subject of the flume. 
The commission then adjourned till next Wednesday. 





Book Value of Fire Insurance Stock. 


Tue following table showing the book value of fire insurance companies 
stocks is compiled from the official returns of July 1, 1883. 


The Bronx River aqueduct in another year will 








NaME oF CoMPANny. 


Book 
Value. 


NAME oF ComMPANY. 





Glens Falls, N. ¥ 
Buffalo-German, N. ¥ 
Pennsylvania, Pa......-..--. md 
Eagle, N. Y 
Franklin, Pa 
Pacific, N.Y 
Girard, Pa 
Williamsbu 
Broadway, 
Continental, N. Y¥ 
N. Y, Equitable 
German-American, N. ¥ 
American, N. 
American, Pa 
Fire Association, Pa 
Citizens, N. Y- 
Greenwich, N. 
Firemens, N. 
ae N. 
eter Cooper, N. Y 
American, N. 
Brooklyn, N. 
Kings County, N. Y 
New York Bowery 
Ins. Co. State of Pa 
Hartford, Conn 
Merchants, N. J 
Newark, N. 
Ins. Co. of North America, Pa 
Spring Garden, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 
United States, N. Y 
Agricultural, N. » ¢ 
lagara, N. 
City, N. ¥ 
Etna, Conn 
Washington, Mass 


OS | ee 


Nassau, N. Y 

Man. & B’ders, N.Y-..-- 
Germania, N. Y 
Hanover, N. Y 


ee id 


Hamilton, N. Y 
Traders, Ill 
Commerce, N. ¥ 


Albany, N. ¥ 
Rochester-German, N. Y 
Merchants, N. 

Westchester, N. Y 
Merchants & Traders, N. Y 
Frank. & Emp., N. Y 
Phoenix, N. Y 


Mechanics, N.Y 
Mercantile, Ohio- 





| Farragut, N. Y 
Peoples, N. Y 
Pheenix, Conn 
St. Paul, Minn 
National, Conn 

| Mercantile, Mass 
American, Mass 
Knickerbocker, N. Y 

| New Hampshire, N. H 

| Park, N 

| Neptune, Mass 
Northwestern National, Wis 
Mechanics, Pa 
American Central, Mo 
Lafayette, N. Y 

|| County of Philadelphia 
Montauk, N. Y-..-. 
Long Island, N. 
Boatmens, Pa 
National, N. Y-.- 
Exchange, N. Y.. 
Springfield, Mass 
North American, Mass...- 
Merchants, R. I 
New York Fire 
Prov. Washington, R. I 
American Exchange, N. Y...- 
Cennecticut, Conn, ........-.- 

| North River, N 

| Firemens, N. Y...-. 
Empire City, N. Y.--- 

| United Firemens, Pa.. 

| Security, Conn 
Pennsylvania Pittsburg... 
Firemens Fund, C 

| Firemens, 
Equitable, R. I... 

| Union, 
Firemens, O-...-. 

| Union, Cal 

| Manufacturers, Mass... 

| Prescott, Mass.......--- 

| Howard, N. Y... 

| Commercial, N. 

|| Michigan, Mich... 

| Buffalo, N. Y 
Orient, Conn 

| New Orleans, La 

| Firemens Trust, N. Y.-. 
Lorillard, N. Y 
Mercantile, mm, Bee 
Atlantic, R. I 
Shoe & Leather, Mass... 

| Sterling, N. Y 
Citizens, Pa. 
Irving, N. ¥ 
Star, N. 
Guardian, N. Y. 








9 : 
|! First National, M 


Germania, N. J 


| 





Book 
Value. 


$151.62 
150.36 
149.63 
147.65 
145-56 
145.50 
143.48 
143.42 
141.16 
141.13 
138.69 
137.84 
137.28 
136.17 
136.07 
135-69 
135.52 
135-39 
135.30 
135.07 
135.02 
134-99 
133-15 
133.04 
132.06 
130,85 
130.78 
128.64 
127.1 
suhge 
124.50 
124.25 
122.20 
121.70 
179.52 
117.30 
116,81 
116.74 
116.48 
116.04 
115.53 
314.75 
114.34 
114.31 
111.06 
110.84 
110.45 
108.11 








A Life Insurance Suit. 
A suIT has been begun in the United States Circuit Court at Cincinnati, 
by Frederick H. Hamlin, administrator of Norris S. Knight, deceased, 
against Rob’t Simpson and the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
this city,in the determination of which some interesting questions are 
likely to arise, The complaint alleges that Knight, before the 27th of June, 
1871, was a citizen of Chicago, but while temporarily in Cincinnati ap- 
plied for and obtained from Simpson a policy of insurance on his life in 
the company named upon the endowment plan for $5000, for his own 
benefit, paying the regular premium to Simpson, the authorized agent - 





——, 
——— 


On the 27th of June, 1871, Knight was accidentally drowned jn 
River, and Hamlin was appointed his administrator, 
among other transactions proposed by Knight and Simpson was an i 
vestment in Kentucky lands, and to effect the investment Knight bert a 
be the active manager in the negotiations. As he did not have mi 
money to meet the obligation, Knight agreed that Simpson should i 
him sufficient funds to meet his share, the policy to be used, in the ten 
of a loan being made, as collateral security. Kuight deposited i 
Simpson the policy of insurance, upon which several premiums had been 
paid, and in order to ascertain the cash surrender value of the poli 
Simpson or Knight wrote a letter to the company to know its worth as ni 
curity. Knight indorsed the policy to Simpson, but the investment in the 
Kentucky lands was not made and the policy remained in Simpson's pos. 
session. It is alleged that Simpson concealed the fact of its existence 
and that demand has been made upon the company for it, but it has im 
fused plaintiff possession and payment of the same. Plaintiff says he has 
also made demand upon Simpson for the return or payment of the Policy 
and he refuses. Plaintiff asks that defendants be required to answer ce. 
tain interrogatories to the best of their knowledge and belief concerning 
he issuing of the policy and the correspondence connected therewith, 
On application at the office of the company in this city, Judge Teese, 
counsel of the company, informed a reporter that the policy alluded to 
was surrendered twelve years ago and paid. He further said: “At the 
time of Knight’s death the company had another policy in force for $5000, 
which was paid. No demand was then or subsequently made until a few 
days since for the payment of any other policy. The company now has 
that policy and also the policy above referred to in its possession, the 
latter with Knight’s receipt in full for its cash surrendered value endorsed 
thereon. The first the company ever heard of any doubt about the matter 
was a few weeks ago, when a Cincinnati lawyer appeared at the offiee, 
making a general demand for an inspection of the correspondence, books- 
papers, checks, stubs, etc., belonging to the company, ‘in any mannerre. 
ferring to the Knight policy.’ Such a raid upon the company’s affairs be- 
ing unusual, the request was declined, though the policy was shown him 
receipted by Knight. The same story was told about the Kentueky busi- 
ness. We have since fully investigated the matter and found the state. 
ments made destitute of truth, as we have every reason to believe. Simp. 
son has been many years the agent of the company in Cincinnati, and we 
have every confidence in him. He has lately had some disagreement with 
a former partner, who, at this late date, makes this charge of fraud.”— 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 
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A New Fire Escape. 

On Saturday morning last, ar the Grand Union Hotel, Forty-second street 
and Fourth avenue, an exhibition was given by the Bridgeport Fire 
Escape and Safety Ladder Company for the benefit of Fire Commissioners 
Van Cott and Purroy, which showed the merits of the ladder asa fire 
escape to be beyond criticism. The apparatus consists of a steel ladder, 
weighing one and one half pounds to the foot, and tested at gooo pounds, 
coiled upon a reel which, with a ladder seventy-five feet in length, oc- 
cupies a space of only twenty-four inches square, located either upon the 
roof or in the attic of a building. It isoperated by means of a small steel 
cable from any floor or from the office of the hotel, and can be brought 
into instant use. By an attachment on the bottom window-sill it can 
be made instantly perfectly rigid. From the small space it occupies when 
not in use, it does not deface any building on which it may be placed. 

The exhibition of Saturday last was a complete success, men, women 
and children, coming from all floors at once (the building being six stories 
high) until the ladder was completely covered, and all descended safely, 
and in quick time. People descended from the sixth story at the rate of 
twenty-five a minute. The ladder was then made to convey people from 
three windows, the one over which it hung, and one on either side of it, 
landing them safely on the walk below. After thoroughly demonstrating 
its utility as a fire escape, it was then shown its practical features as an 
aid to firemen as a fire ladder. Three men carried a line of regulation 
hose from the walk to the sixth story in forty-five seconds, and to the roof 
in one and a quarter seconds easily. They claim to perform this feat in 
thirty seconds to the sixth story, and one minute to the roof. They also 
claim to be able to drop the ladder into pnsition and carry a line of hose 
to the roof of this hotel in one and a half minutes. The performace was 4 
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very creditable one, and the commissioners expressed themselves as being 


very much pleased, and pronounced it a ‘‘ good thing,” an opinion which 
every one who has witnessed its working we think would fully endorse. 





MERE MENTION. 


_Eatonton, Ga., is taking steps to organize a fire company. 

—Saratoga firemen are happy in the possession of a new four-wheeled 
hose carriage. 

—Sedalia, Mo., now has a daily supply of 1,500,000 gallons available 
for domestic and fire extinguishing uses. 

—Brown Brothers & Co., insurance agents at Detroit, made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of their creditors last week. 

—Ata special election, last week, the citizens of Bucyrus, O., author- 
ized the town committee to contract for water-works. 

—Tue German Insurance Company of Frecport, II]., show an increase in 
assets during the first six months of this year of over $122,000. 

—The fire loss on the Pacific Coast for the past six months is reported 
at $1,900,000, a very considerable increase over any previous half year. 

—Ata recent fire at Little Falls, New York, Oyston’s spray nozzle did 
efiective service, and its excellence was apparent to all who witnessed its 
work, 

—Chief Benedict, of Newark, is vigorously pushing the Water Board to 
put down new hydrants. He asks for twenty more large ones in different 
parts of the city. 

—The Equitable Life wrote nearly $7,000,000 of new insurance during 
July and the indications are that the volume of business for August will 
be equally large. 

—There were twenty-three fire alarms in Worcester, Mass., in July. 
The losses were $5950 ; insurance, $3515, as reported by Captain William- 
son of the fire patrol. 

—Robert J. Jamieson, late of the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, 
Edinburgh, has been appointed superintendent of agents in Scotland for 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 

—The spontaneous combustion of a quantity of Bengal lights in a rail- 
road car running from Dusseldorf to Hoesel, caused a panic among the 
occupants, two of whom were fatally burned. 

—The California Insurance Company, of San Francisco, has been admitted 
to do business in this State, having satisfied"Superintendent McCall as to 
its financial ability. It makes a commendable exhibit of its affairs. 

—George T. Hope, president of the Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, is spending some of the hot weather with his family 
at West Marlborough, N. Y., where he is the guest of Gideon B. Morgan. 

—There were twenty-two alarms of fire in Newark in July. The fire 
loss was $2102, and the insurance on the property, $60,950. The fire un- 
derwriters have reason to be thankful to the department for saving them 
from heavy losses. 

—Last week the barn on the premises of Mrs. Lewis Burr, of Black 
Rock, Conn., was destroyed by fire, This is the third barn the lady has 
lost by fire within a few years, and it is supposed that incendiaries have 
caused their destruction. 

—The Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Boston, has 
increased its capital to $1,000,000. The Boston Marine is the only other 
nillion-doliar-capital company in Boston. The former has also declared 
a stock dividend of $100,000. 

—The Court of Commissioners of Alabama claims has appointed Mr. 
S. H. Wise, secretary of the Manufacturers Fire and Marine, a special 
examiner of the old Manufacturers, to make necessary papers for the use 
of claimants before the court. 

—Precisely why some one of the big hotels on Coney Island wasn’t long 
since made food for fire is beyond my comprehension. I heard a wise 
Man say yesterday that the great elephant hotel at Rockaway Beach would 
have been burned long ago if there had been any insurance on it. But 
that isn’t what I meant. There are 20,000 people on Coney Island to-day, 





and at least 19,000 sre smoking. They use matches, cigars, cigarettes 
and pipes. The hotels are built of tinder. Sparks not only upward, but 
zigzag. Why they have thus far refrained from doing just a little bit of 
mischief I do not understand.—Cor. Phila. Press. 


—The second edition, revised and enlarged, of The Special Agents’ and 
Adjusters’ Hand Book, by W. F. Fox, underwriter, of Chicago, has been 
issued by the Rollins Publishing Company, of Chicago; price, $3.00. It 
is handsome, typographically, and is as full of good things asan egg is full 
of meat. 

—Albert Westlake, Jr., in the employ of the Hanover Insurance Com- 
pany, recently read a paper on fire insurance before the Young People’s 
Union of St. James M. E, Church, of Elizabeth, N.J. It was acreditable 
paper, and was duly published in The St. James Times, a little paper is- 
sued by the Union. 


—Henry C. Beckwith, of Hartford, who died on the 8th inst., had two 
life insurance policies in the Equitable Company of New York, one for 
$12,000 and the other for $10,000, both payable at his death to his wife. 
The company has notified her that it would pay the amount immediately 
on her filing proofs of loss. 


—lIn the case of the defunct Great Western Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Judge Blodgett, of the United States District Court, has entered 
an order directing all creditors to file their applications for dividends on 
or before October 14. If not done then they will be debarred, and the un- 
claimed money be turned into the general fund. 


—At Roscommon, Mich., a wind-mill system of water supply is being 
tested. A wind-mill pumps the water into a tank that holds 1300 gallons, 
and from this the mains, on which are located twelve hydrants, are sup- 
plied. The town has, in connection with this system, two hose carriages 
and 1000 feet of hose. The cost of this system was $7000, 


—Insurance agents at Waco, Texas, have decided to stop the credit 
bus‘ness, and now on every policy they send out they placea ‘“ paster” 
with this legend: “The condition’ of this policy requiring the premium 
to be paid in cash is not waived by its delivery, and until the premium is 
so paid this company is not liable for any loss under the same.” 


—Chief Calkins, of Cohoes, gave the members of Steamer Company No. 
3 a surprise the other day. Without notification to them, he turned in an 
alarm, to which they responded promptly. Arriving at the canal, they 
took suction, started the engine, and had water through the pipe in two 
minutes and thirty-five seconds, the distance run from the engine-house 
being 125 yards. 

—lIn connection with its monthly publication of fire losses, the last issue 
of The Chronicle contained an interesting graphical chart, showing the 
distribution of fire losses throughout the country. It is shaded in colors, 
the darkest indicating where the fires have been greatest, the lighter shades 
indicating lesser losses. Accompanying the chart is a table explanatory 
of the arrangement, all of which is valuable to underwriters, 


—The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York, of which P. B. 
Armstrong is the originator, has been admitted to do business in Ohio, 
probably to cover the fact that it had been paying losses in that State 
before lawfully authorized to do business there. In its statement pre- 
sented to the Ohio Superintendent of Insurance the company claims $200,- 
000 paid-up capital, $253,856 gross assets, and a surplus of $9232. 


—TueE death of Professor Tobin, of the Kentucky Polytechnic Institute, 
which occurred on the 4th ult., will be learned with regret by all who ever 
met him. Last year he delivered a very interesting lecture on ‘* Explo- 
sions in Flour Mills,” before the Northwestern Underwriters’ Association, 
and was to have read a paper on “Spontaneous Combustion” before the 
same Association at their meeting to be held in Chicago, August 29th 
and 30th. 


—THueE death of two of Vermont’s oldest residents is recorded. In re- 
ferring to these events an exchange says: There are several persons 
yet living in the State who are more than one hundred years old. Aunt 
Sally Stockwell, of West Brattleboro, isin her 1ogth year, and Jra White, 
of Wells .River, claims to be 105 years of age. Mrs Dolly White, of 
Newbury, has passed her centenary. Joseph Greno has just passed away, 
age 105 years, but there recently died in Maidstone a man named William 
Masters, who had reached the extreme age of 111 years. He was bornin 
Andover, Mass., in 1772. In early life he removed to Plainfield, Vt., but 
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in 1830 he settled in East Strafford, N. H., where he was the village 
blacksmith for many years. In 1874, and when more than a centuary old, 
Mr. Masters went to Maidstone, Vt., to live with a son, and there he re- 
mained until his death. 


—ATa meeting of the Underwriters’ Union, held in Minneapolis, August 
g, the local manager was ordered to advance rates on all property except 
residence property and the mills, and that upon certain streets which are 
named in the order, 25 per cent, pending some improvement in the means 
of protection, chief among which isa more adequate water supply. The 
manager was authorized to make the reduction when these repairs are 
worked out. 

—THE fact that twenty-six incendiary fires have occurred in Albany 
during the past nine months, induces Mr. Miller, Secretary of the Board 
of Fire Commissioners, to report as follows: ‘I think they are due to the 
carelessness of the insurance writers as much as anything else. They 
employ a lot of agents and pay them a certain per cent on all the policies 
they write. The property is not thoroughly examined, and is often in- 
sured for amounts largely in excess of its value.” 


—Mrs. Mary Lynch died in Scranton, Pa., in her 1roth year. She was 
born in Sussex County, N.Y., in March, her father, Jacob Bunsick, serv- 
ing in the revolution, and her husband, James Lynch, being a soldier in 
the war of 1812. She had eight children, four of whom are living, the 
youngest being seventy-five years of age. She retained her mental facul- 
ties and used no glasses, and refused the use of a cane when walking. 
Her health has always been good, but three days before death she refused 
to eat. 

—It is proposed to run the Cincinnati Fire Department the coming year 
for $225,000. For the lack of an additional $75,000 in the appropriation, 
the fire loss will probably reach $400,000 more than it otherwise would, 
and if the insurance companies did their duty to themselves they would 
advance the rate of premium so as to bring them in $400,000 more. If 
the city will not tax itself to maintain a competent fire department, the in- 
surance companies should tax the cit zens enough to make good the 
deficiency. — Cincinnati Price Current. 


—When Vice-President Dennis, of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, in Wall street, read an account of the finding of Noah’s Ark 
in a glacier on Mt. Aarat to-day, he said: ‘‘I believe we have a record 
of that vessel in our books.” Then hetook an ancient volume from its 
shelf, and turned to a page on which was written the following “ inspec- 
tion minute :” Noah’s Ark, built by Noah ; owned by Noah and others; 
tonnage 42,413.95; hull of gopherwood ; pitched without and within; 
used as a passenger and cattle transport ; rated A 1.— 7elegram. 


—TueE City Council of St. Joseph, Mo., has adopted the following 
amendment to their license law: ‘‘It shall be unlawful forany person to 
actas agent or adjuster for any insurance company not having paid the 
license required by this ordinance, and any person or copartnership of 
persons acting for any company or companies not having paid said license, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined in a sum not less than one hundred dollars.” They evidently do 
not propose to permit underground insurance in their little village. 


—At Baltimore, August 13, the Grand Jury presented all the members 
of the late commission of the fire department of the city for malfeasance in 
office. The board consisted of Mayor W. Pinkney Whyte, ex officio presi- 
dent, and Samuel W. Regester, Thomas W. Campbell, J. Frank Morrison, 
Samuel Hanna, Bartholomew E. Smith, and Charles W. Slingluff. Bail 
was fixed at $3000 in each case. The presentments grew out of charges 
made by the present fire marshal against several members of the board, 
charging them with furnishing various supplies to the Department and 
charging more than market rates therefor, in violation of a city ordinance. 


—We have received from Auditor Sweigert, of Illinois, Part II of his 
insurance report, covering the transactions of thirty life insurance com- 
panies and one life and accident company in that State, in 1882. The 
Auditor says: ‘“ The whole number of policies in force in these compa- 
nies December 31, 1882, is 720,388, representing $1,647,502,700.26 of in- 
surance. To protect these obligations the companies hold $448,288, 813.87 
net assets, being 27.21 per cent of the whole amount at risk. In this 
State, during the year 1882, 8730 policies were issued, covering $22,566,- 
715 of insurnace. During the same period the citizens of this State paid 
$3,461,361.35 in payment of losses and claims. A comparison of the 
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business transacted in this State during 1882 with that of 1881, shows an 
increase in the number of policies issued of 853; an increase in amount 
of insurance effected of $2,082,420; and increase of premiums received of 
$490,681.59; and a decrease of losses and claims paid of $309,201.46,” 


Mr. SHEPPARD Homans, in a communication to THE Spectator, denies 
that he ever endorsed the management of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association “in any respect whatever,” while he approved of the “ theor. 
etical plans” upon which the Association was based. It happens, how. 
ever, that the plan is worse than the management could be, and any man. 
agement would be good enough for the plan.—American Exchange and 
Review. The ‘‘ plan” now in use bythe Association is radically different 
from the ‘‘ theoretical plan” endorsed by Mr. Homans, and puts it in the 
power of the officers to feather their own nests at the expense of the mem. 
bers. 


—We recenily copied an item from an exchange to the effect that 
Thomas S, Chard, Eastern manager of the Firemen’s Fund and Union 
insurance companies, of California, had been married to a Chicago lady. 
It was a particularly stupid blunder for us to make, from the fact that we 
had previously announced that a brother of Mr. Chard, S. G. Chard, of 
Buffalo, had married the same lady. We were bound to have her in the 
family, at all events, and if Thomas was not the fortunate one to win her, 
he can congratulate himself that his brother was. Summer vacations in- 
terfere with the smooth working of a newspaper sometimes, as well as 
with any other business. 


—A member of the Masonic Co-operative Assessment Company “wants 
to know” after the following fashion in a note addressed to The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: ‘‘As it has been generally understood, since W. S, 
Rolfe was elected secretary of the Masonic Mutual Benefit Soeiety, that 
there was a shortage of some $30,000 in the accounts of his predecessor, 
and as it has been represented to the members of the above society that a 
rigid and thorough investigation was being made, will you kindly permit 
me to ask through the columns of The Globe-Democrat when the present 
managers propose to report the result of their investigation? The policy- 
holders desire ‘more light,’ and particularly so as Masonry regards no 
man for his ‘ earthly wealth or honor.’” 


—The Chronicle says: ‘‘ There issome talk among underwriters about 
the necessity for an additional fire boat. The recent fire at the Bartlett 
Stores, in Brooklyn, has set underwriters to work to procure a better fire 
service. New York already has two useful and well-equipped fire boats 
—the Havemeyer and the Zophar Mills—buta third one would find plenty 
todo. A fire is liable to occur any day along the water front, which, 
unless speedily discovered and extinguished, must do great damage to 
wharves and shipping and storehouses. Apparently, the only safety from 
millions of dollars of loss on which shippers and insurers can rely is the 
policy of fire prevention. The Fire Commissioners have expressed them- 
selves as willing to furnish another fire boat when the people demand it, 
and the duty of fire underwriters clearly lies in the direction of promoting 
this popular demand.” 

—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Nashville Warehouse 
and Elevator Company, held August 1, it was unanimously “Resolved 
that the sincere thanks of this company be, and are hereby, tendered to 
Captain Stockell and the entire fire department, for their judicious and 
energetic management of the compress and warehouse fire.” Regarding 
the same fire, which occasioned a loss reported at $75.000, the Nashville 
Banner says: ‘ There is a lesson to be learned from the result of the fire 
yesterday. Fires cannot be successfully fought without an adequate 
supply of water. The firemen, yesterday, labored under a disadvantage 
on account of water. They are entitled to the greatest credit for saving 
the adjoining buildings from the flames—not because with a full supply 
of water it could not have been done, but because with an inadequate 
supply it was done. If the Nashville fire department was not the most 
efficient one in the world, all things considered—a lack of engines, a lack 
of men and a lack of water—the fire yesterday would have destroyed 
$500,000 worth of property. As it was, they worked without means and 
succeeded in keeping the flames within proper bounds. Nashville should 
hesitate no longer. Our duty is plain. There has been quite enough 
higgling. We need and must have an adequate water supply. We must 
have the proper means to fight fires, no matter what the cost. It is nota 
question of dollars and cents ; it is a question of safety tojproperty and 
lives,” 





